NEAR EAST

on their roofs, and throughout Stamboul there are
tombs; but the uneasy and watchful crowds throng
the quarters near the waterside and the great ba-
zaars and the spaces before the principal mosques.
They are not spread throughout the city. Many
parts of Stamboul are as the waste places of the
earth, abandoned by men.

By night they are silent and black; by day they
look like the ways of a great wooden village from
which the inhabitants have fled. In their open
spaces, patches of waste ground, perhaps a few
goats are trying to browse among rubbish and
stones, a few little children are loitering, two or three
silent men may be sitting under a vine by a shed,
which is a Turkish cafe. There is no sound of steps
or of voices. One has no feeling of being in a great
city, of being in a city at all. Little there is of
romance, little of that mysterious and exquisite
melancholy which imaginative writers have de-
scribed. Dullness and shabbiness brood over every-
thing. Yet an enormous population lives in the
apparently empty houses. Women are watching
from the windows behind the grilles. Life is fer-
menting in the midst of the dust, the discomfort, the
almost ghastly silence.

The great bazaar of Stamboul is a city within a
city. As you stand before its entrance you think of
a fortress full of immured treasures. And there are
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